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The Voder 


HEN the Emperor of Bra- 

zil after listening to Bell’s 

telephone at the Phila- 
delphia Centennial Exposition ex- 
claimed, ““My God, it talks!’’ he some- 
what overstated the facts; for the 
telephone didn’t talk, it carried talk. 
But there is a machine that does talk 
which will be exhibited by the Bell 
System at the San Francisco Exposi- 
tion and at the World’s Fair in New 
York. It creates speech. It is the first 
machine in the world to do this. It 
looks like a little old-fashioned organ 
with a small keyboard and a pedal. 
It is played by a girl operator. It takes 
a good deal of practice and some time 
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to learn—not as much 
time as it takes the 
human to learn the 
mechanisms he is born 
with, but still quite a 
while. And it talks 
with what might be 
called a slight elec- 
trical accent. Never- 
theless a skilled oper- 
ator can make it say 
what she wants. 

The device is an 
electrical arrangement 
which corresponds to 
the mechanism of hu- 
man speech in all the 
essentials of kinds of 
sound and of the com- 
pleteness of their control. It was de- 
signed in Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories as a scientific novelty to make 
an interesting educational exhibit; 
and it is built entirely, except for its 
keys, of apparatus used in everyday 
telephone service. 

The last part of the name, Pedro 
the Voder, comes from the key letters 
of the words, ‘“‘Voice Operation DEm- 
onstratoR,” because it is a device 
which shows electrically the opera- 
tion of the human voice. The first 
part is taken from the name of Dom 
Pedro, the emperor who so promptly 
recognized the marvels of Bell’s 
“speaking telephone.” 
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In human speech there are two 
kinds of sound and the Voder has 
electrical equipment corresponding to 
each of these. One kind of sound is 
made by forcing the breath through 
the mouth, past tongue and teeth and 
lips, while shaping the mouth cavity. 
That is the way in which are made 
consonant sounds like “‘s,” “th” and 
“f”? And that is the way in which are 
made all the sounds of speech when 
one whispers. In the Voder there is an 
electrical source which contains all 
the sounds which enter into whis- 
pered speech. By choosing the proper 
combination of keys the operator can 
let through to the loudspeaker an 
electrical current to make any of them. 

The other kind of sound which 
enters into human speech comes from 
the vocal cords. The most important 
of these sounds are those of the 
vowels like “‘a,” “‘o” and “‘u.” The 
human vocal cords give off a very 
complex and somewhat musical sound. 
When one talks one shapes his mouth 
cavity so that some particular parts of 
this complex sound come through 
clearly, while other parts are sup- 
pressed and unheard. In the Voder, 
therefore, there is an electrical source 
of sound correspond- 
ing to the vocal cords; 
this is a “relaxation 
oscillator” which gives 
a saw-tooth wave of 
definite pitch. There is 
a pedal for changing 
this pitch and for giv- 
ing to speech a rising 
or falling inflection as 
desired. When the op- 
erator wants the 
sounds made by the 
vocal cords, instead of 
whispered sounds or 
consonants, a switch is 
depressed by her wrist 
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Black keys for “g,” “p, 
and ‘‘f’’; the remainder of the keys control filter output 


to bring this oscillator into play. Then 
the particular parts of the sound 
which are wanted are selected by 
playing the proper keys. Each key 
operates a variable attenuator to con- 
trol the current in a definite frequency 
range. The source of current for each 
attenuator is an electrical filter which 
picks from the saw-tooth wave one 
particular group of its overtones. 
The Voder, an outgrowth of funda- 
mental researches, is based on a de- 
velopment by Homer W. Dudley of a 
speech synthesizer which is controlled 
electrically by a speech analyzer. 
(This was described in the Recorp 
for December, 1936.) It is an adap- 
tation of that synthesizer with manual 
instead of automatic electrical con- 
trols. The first model was built in 
the Research Department by Messrs. 
Dudley, R. R. Riesz, R. L. Miller, and 
C. W. Vaderson. Its further develop- 
ment was carried out by F. A. Coles 
and E. H. Jones of the Apparatus 
Development Department. Mean- 
while the difficult task of working out 
its linguistic possibilities and its tech- 
nique of operation was undertaken by 
S. S. A. Watkins, who also developed 


a course of training for its operators. 


and “t; one white key for “th” 
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PPO? 
The Crossbar System 


By R. C. DAVIS 
Local Central Office Switching Development 


E crossbar switch* has given 
the Telephone Systems engi- 
neer a valuable tool for use in 

the complex problem of completing 
dial subscribers’ connections. This 
tool has been found to have advan- 
tages in many respects over switching 
mechanisms used in other systems, 
but its application also has presented 
many problems. Both the step-by- 
step and the panel systems employ 
selectors for establishing a connection 
between two subscribers. These selec- 
tors are radically different both in 
their construction and their method of 
control, but they are alike in employ- 
ing a brush or wiper that moves over 
a large number of terminals until the 


desired one is reached. The crossbar 


switch is not of this nature at all; it is 
a group of magnetically operated con- 
tacts, any desired one being made by 
the operation of two magnets in rapid 
sequence. Since there is no passing of 
a brush over a sequence of terminals, 
an entirely different method of con- 
trolling selections has been developed, 
so that the crossbar system differs 
from previous dial systems not only in 
the type of apparatus employed, but 
in the method of control. 

In the step-by-step system the 
operation of the subscriber line relay 
causes a line finder to connect itself 
to the line. The line finder has a first 
selector directly connected to it, and 
the first digit dialed by the subscriber 
causes the first selector to step verti- 


*Recorp, Fuly, 1937, p. 338 and Fune, 1938, 
Pp. 332 and 336. 
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cally up to the level corresponding to 
the digit dialed, after which it ro- 
tates horizontally to find an idle 
trunk to a second selector. Each suc- 
cessive selection is made in this 
fashion with the selectors directly re- 
sponsive to the subscriber’s dial. In 
the panel system the operation of the 
subscriber line relay also causes a line 
finder to find the calling line and the 
line finder is directly connected to a 
district selector. In this system, how- 
ever, a subscriber’s sender is also con- 
nected to the line through the district 
selector and a link circuit, and the 
digits dialed by the subscriber are 
recorded in the sender. The sender 
then is connected through a connector 
to a decoder, which translates the 
office code into brush and group selec- 
tions of the district and office selec- 
tors. The sender then proceeds to set 
up the call through the district, 
office, incoming, and final selectors to 
the called line, after which it is re- 
leased. Control of these selections is 
over the trunk conductors which are 
later used for speech transmission. 
The selectors in both the step-by- 
step and panel systems are provided 
with control equipment individual to 
the selector for selecting the brushes 
or groups of bank terminals and for 
moving the brushes over the terminals 
by impulse control, directly by the 
dial in the step-by-step system and by 
the sender in the panel system. Indi- 
vidual equipment is also provided in 
these selectors for moving their 
brushes over the terminals to hunt for 
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idle trunks. This necessarily means 
that considerable equipment is pro- 
vided in these circuits which is used 
for only a few seconds at most in 
setting up the connection; and since 
this equipment is individual to the 
circuit, it is not used again until dis- 
connect by the subscribers takes 
place and a new call is set up. In the 
crossbar system, however, economic 
advantage is taken of the high-speed 
relay-like operating characteristic of 
the crossbar switch by putting all of 
the selecting and trunk-hunting fea- 
tures in a few common control circuits. 
This greatly simplifies the individual 
district and incoming trunk circuits, 
and entirely eliminates individual re- 
lay equipment in the crossbar circuits 
corresponding to the office and final 
selector circuits in the panel system. 

The switching frames of the cross- 
bar system are known as the line link, 
the district link, the office link and 
the incoming link frames. The dis- 
trict, office, and incoming link frames 
perform the same switching func- 


tions as the district, office, and in. 
coming selector frames of the panel 
system, but the line link frames are 
used for connecting the lines to dis. 
tricts on originating calls and for con- 
necting the trunks from incoming 
frames to the lines on terminating 
calls, thereby performing the func- 
tions of both the line finder and final 
frames of the panel system. Each of 
these crossbar frames consists of pri- 
mary and secondary switches. The 
connections from the primary to the 
secondary switches of the same frame 
are known as “‘links” and the connec- 
tions between frames are known as 
‘“Junctors.” Each primary switch has 
links to each of its associated sec- 
ondary switches, and the junctors out- 
going from each district and incoming 
frame are distributed evenly over all 
office and line link frames respectively. 
Similar primary-secondary switching 
arrangements are used in the sender 
link frames for connecting subscriber 
senders to district junctors and ter- 
minating senders to incoming trunks. 
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The path of a subscriber-to-sub- 
scriber call through the various ele- 
ments of the crossbar system is shown 
in the diagram. When the calling 
subscriber removes his receiver, the 
operation of his line relay actuates a 
line group and a sender link con- 
troller circuit, each of which is com- 
mon to an entire frame. These 
controller circuits select an idle line 
link, district junctor, sender link, and 
sender, and operate the necessary 
select and hold magnets to establish 
the connections. Approximately 0.6 
second is required to complete this 
connection, after which dial tone is 
sent to the subscriber, and the control 
circuits are free to serve another call. 

The subscriber sender in the cross- 
bar system is fundamentally the same 
as the panel subscriber sender except 
that it does not itself control the 
district and office selections. The 
sender picks an idle originating marker 
and passes the code of the called office 
as is done in the panel system, and in 
addition also passes other informa- 


tion on to the marker which will be 
needed by its added function peculiar 
to crossbar operation. This added 
function is known as a marker opera- 
tion and consists of picking an idle 
trunk to the called office and then 
picking idle paths through the district 
and office link frames for connecting 
the district junctor to the trunk 
selected. When these functions have 
been performed the marker operates 
the proper select and hold magnets 
to close the cross-points and establish 
the connection to the selected out- 
going trunk. After getting its check 
signal that the cross-points are prop- 
erly closed, the marker is available 
for the next call that comes in. 
The marker completes its function 
in approximately 0.5 second. 

After the district junctor has been 
connected to a trunk to the called 
office, which we will assume is a cross- 
bar office, the subscriber sender closes 
a bridge across the trunk conductors, 
which operates the line relay of the 
incoming trunk circuit and causes 
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a sender link controller circuit to 
connect a terminating sender to the 
trunk through a crossbar link in a 
manner similar to that in which the 
line group controller circuit operates. 
When the terminating sender is con- 
nected to the trunk, the record of the 
called subscriber’s number is trans- 
ferred to it by the subscriber sender 
over the trunk conductors. 

The terminating sender then passes 
the record of the called subscriber’s 
number to a terminating marker, 
which in turn tests the called line for 
busy and, if it is found idle, picks idle 
paths from the incoming trunk to the 
subscriber’s line in a manner similar to 
the connecting of the district junctor 
to the selected out trunk by the de- 
coder marker. The marker makes the 
busy test and determines on which 
line link frame the line is located 
through a frame known as the Num- 
ber Group connector frame, and then 
connects to the desired line link 
frame through a frame known as the 
Line Choice Connector frame. The 
subscriber sender is released when the 
record of the called number has been 
passed to the terminating sender, and 
the terminating sender and marker 
are released when the connection has 
been established. The marker com- 
pletes its function in about 0.5 second. 

There are a number of reasons why 
those engineers who have followed the 
development of the crossbar system 
feel that it will render a grade of 
service superior to any previous sys- 
tem. The switches themselves are 
provided with split springs equipped 
with noble metal contacts so as to 
provide double assurance of making 
contact. Practically all of the control 
relays used in this system are also 
equipped with the split-spring con- 
tacts. Experience shows that such 
contacts very greatly reduce circuit 
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failures caused by contact trouble. 

Marker operation, which is made 
especially attractive with this switch 
on account of its high speed of opera- 
tion, is also an important element of 
the crossbar system. With this operat- 
ing method it is possible to make a 
second attempt on many of the 
trouble conditions encountered, and 
on many such calls the connection 
can be established on the second at- 
tempt over another path with such 
speed that the subscriber is not aware 
that any trouble has occurred. In ad- 
dition to serving the call on the second 
attempt, a record is made of the 
failure of the first attempt on a 
trouble indicator which attaches itself 
to the marker on all circuit failures. 
This trouble indicator will be of con- 
siderable aid to the maintenance man 
in quickly removing conditions caus- 
ing circuit failures. In other dial sys- 
tems where connections are estab- 
lished by moving brushes over bank 
terminals many time elements enter 
into the proper functioning of the 
system. Due to the simplicity of the 
crossbar switch itself and the marker 
method of operating it, many of these 
time elements are entirely eliminated. 
These factors are important in re- 
ducing maintenance effort. 

In addition there are many new 
operating features in the crossbar 
system. With marker operation, the 
desired trunk or line is tested before 
the connection is set up, which per- 
mits rerouting the call when it is de- 
sirable to do so. This is advantageous 
for rerouting interoffice calls to alter- 
nate trunk groups through a tandem 
office where the regular group is all 
busy, and thus permits the use of 
smaller direct trunk groups by routing 
peak-load traffic through tandem. In 
the step-by-step and panel systems it 
is necessary to wire all unused sub- 
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scriber line numbers to trunks to the 
intercepting operator, but in the 
crossbar system calls for unused line 
numbers are rerouted to intercept 
trunks merely by the absence of the 
regular jumpers on the line number 
terminals. It is possible to spread large 
interofice trunk groups over all office 
frames, and large and busy PBX 
trunk groups over all line frames 
for better balancing of loads. The 
system can be introduced into a panel 
area without change in the connecting 
offices or subscriber sets. 

The design of the crossbar switch 
and multi-contact relay is such that 


less adjustment is necessary after they 
are assembled. The crossbar switch 
frames can be equipped with all 
apparatus and wired and tested in the 
shop, by progressive straight-line 
manufacturing methods, thus com- 
pleting a large proportion of the work 
before shipment to the job. 

Because of the flexibility of the 
sender, decoder, and marker, and the 
simplicity of operation of the crossbar 
switch, together with its precious 
metal twin contacts, it is quite cer- 
tain that the apparatus and the prin- 
ciples developed will find many uses 
in future switching problems. 


“My Gop, Ir Tatxs!” 


“In the closing days of the Philadelphia 
Exposition of 1876 Dom Pedro of Brazil 
stopped before Alexander Graham Bell’s 
booth, put a telephone receiver to his 
ear, heard human speech and gasped in 
awe, “My God, it talks!’ Those who 
heard the Voder utter intelligible sen- 
tences—the first time that the feat has 
been performed by a machine which is 
not a mere recorder of sound—were un- 
doubtedly similarly impressed. The scien- 
tists among them must have come away 
with a heightened respect for their own 
vocal organs and with the conviction 
that the greatest of all human inventions 
is language. Only a highly developed 
brain can perform the miracle of making 
throat, oral cavity, vocal cords, lips 
work together to shout a command or 
croon a cradle song. If men could not 
speak and sing, there would have been 
no Voder. 

“The Bell physicists and engineers have 
reason to be proud of their strange instru- 
ment. College professors who still cherish 
the wrong idea about industrial research 
look upon them as hirelings whose sole 
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function it is to make money for their 
corporation employers. But here they are 
devising not only new telephones but 
delving into the mysteries of human 
speech and hearing with a thoroughness 
and success never before even remotely 
matched. The result is that the final 
authorities on the mechanics of speech 
and hearing are not the laryngologists 
and otologists but the creators of tele- 
phones. Out of the effort to develop the 
crude instrument that overwhelmed Dom 
Pedro has come a richer knowledge of 
sound. Looked at in this way the Voder 
is something more than an interesting 
toy which will delight the tens of thou- 
sands who will visit the World’s Fair 
and stand transfixed as skillful girls 
play upon keys and make electrical cir- 
cuits respond with pleasantries scarcely 
distinguishable from those that come 
from living lips. Science has taken a 
day off to perfect a remarkable inven- 
tion which is intended to amuse but 
which is actually the summation of dec- 
ades of fine research.” 

—Editorial in the New York Times. 
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Telephone Alarm Fuses 


By FRANK HARDY 
Telephone Apparatus Development 


LARM fuses, sometimes called 
“orasshopper”’ fuses because of 
their acrobatic behavior, have 

been used for many years to protect 
telephone circuits against abnormal 
currents originating within the sys- 
tem. Early fuses of this type were de- 
signed for twenty-four and forty- 
eight-volt circuits, but higher voltages 
for vacuum-tube and telegraph cir- 
cuits, and the increased capacity of 
storage batteries, have required the 
development of additional fuses to 
meet new requirements. 

In fuses of the alarm type the fuse 
element holds under tension a coiled 
indicating spring to which a colored 
glass bead is attached, and a flat alarm 
spring. These are mounted on op- 
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posite sides of a fibre strip about 154 
inches long and % inch wide and 
connected by the fuse element through 
a hole in the strip. When the fuse 
blows, both springs are released. The 
indicating spring gives a visible signal 
by projecting the glass bead outward 
and the alarm spring makes contact 
with an alarm bus bar. This lights a 
lamp on the fuse panel and actuates a 
relay which in turn operates the 
central-office audible and visible alarm 
system. Glass beads of different colors 
are used to help identify fuses of dif- 
ferent capacities and slots of different 
sizes for corresponding fuse posts 
minimize the chances of using fuses 
of larger capacity than required. 
With the general usage of vacuum 
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tubes in the telephone system a de- 
mand arose for a low-capacity alarm 
fuse which would operate satisfac- 
torily in circuits of 160 volts direct 
current. This called for some means of 
extinguishing the flash which could 
occur and blow adjacent fuses if the 
ordinary alarm fuse were used. In- 
vestigation showed that a glass sleeve 
mounted over the fuse wire prevented 
it from harming adjacent fuses. This 
modified fuse, the 35J, which has one- 
half-ampere capacity, is shown in the 
headpiece, at the left. The 35P three- 
quarter-ampere fuse, which is a more 
recent development, is identical ex- 
cept for capacity. 

To simplify the fuse arrangements 
of power equipment for telephone ex- 
changes, a demand arose for alarm- 
type fuses of higher capacity than 
the one-half-ampere 35], which would 
operate satisfactorily on the short- 
circuit current from 150-volt storage 
batteries. This problem involved not 
only reducing the side flash, but also 
preventing an arc from forming be- 
tween the terminals. With small- 
capacity fuses, the resistance of the 
wire element prevents the current 
from reaching an excessive value 
when a battery is short-circuited. 
Fuses of larger capacity, however, 
have proportionally greater cross- 


Fig. 2—An alarm fuse before and after the fine fuse wire 

has blown. As shown on the right, blowing releases the spring 

(above) which supports the glass bead and the one (below) 
which closes the alarm circuit 
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Fig. 1—f. Michal is shown replacing a 

blown alarm fuse. These fuses flip up a 

small glass bead as a visual signal and 
ring a gong at the time they blow 


sectional area and the resistance of 
the element is correspondingly de- 
creased. A fuse of five-ampere ca- 
pacity may be called upon to open 
circuits with a short-circuit current 
of as much as 300 amperes _be- 
cause the total resistance of the cir- 
cuit may be only a few tenths of 
an ohm. A fuse designed to operate 
under these severe conditions is 
shown in the headpiece, 
at the right. The fuse 
element is enclosed in 
a porcelain tube. A 
flange at the bottom 
forms a baffle between 
the tip of the alarm 
spring and the op- 
posite terminal to pre- 
vent the establishing 
of an arc. Fuses of this 
description which will 
rupture satisfactorily 
the short-circuit cur- 
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rent from 150-volt storage batteries 
are now. available in capacities from 
one and one-third to five amperes. 

A more recently developed fuse of 
the alarm type is the 35R, which is 
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Fig. 3—When the fuse blows the alarm 

spring makes contact with a bus bar. This 

lights a lamp on the fuse panel and actuates 

a relay which in turn operates a centralized 
audible and visible alarm 


designed for a capacity of only 0.18 
ampere and will rupture the short- 
circuit current from 130-volt storage 
batteries. With the exception of the 
element the fuse is identical with the 
common alarm fuse. The fuse element 
required special development to meet 


the condition that it be capable of 
being soldered and able to withstand, 
without stretching, a constant tension 
of 70 grams applied by the fuse 
springs. Tests showed that the ele. 
ment would have to have a minimum 
tensile strength of 230 grams to avoid 
breakage during manufacture, and 
sufficient ductility to withstand wrap. 
ping around the indicating spring. If 
made of Advance wire or copper- 
nickel resistance wire, which is used in 
most other alarm-type fuses, an ele- 
ment for the 0.18-ampere fuse would 
have a tensile strength of only about 
fifty grams and would be too fine for 
commercial handling. Although some 
materials showed promise, wire made 
of them was brittle, could not be 
soldered or was sufficiently affected 
by atmospheric conditions to cause 
breakage. An investigation showed 
that Nichrome wire could be drawn by 
special methods so that it would be 
three times as strong as commercial 
Nichrome wire, without materially 
affecting its brittleness. This met the 
requirements. A protective sleeve is 
not needed over the element of this 
fuse to prevent side flash or arcing be- 
cause its high resistance, approxi- 
mately 6.6 ohms, limits the maximum 
current when the fuse blows to a rea- 
sonable amount, and the fineness of 
the wire provides little material for 
volatilizing and establishing an arc. 
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Long-Distance Conference System 


By H. A. ETHERIDGE 
Toll Transmission Development 


NEED often arises for a con- 
ference between several people 
located at widely separated 

points. If all could be simultaneously 
connected together by telephone the 
conference could be quickly held at a 
considerable saving in time and 
money. To provide standard equip- 
ment enabling this service to be given 
quickly and economically, a_ toll- 
conference system has recently been 
developed by the Laboratories. 

It might seem off-hand that con- 
ference service could be given simply 
by connecting the telephone lines to- 
gether; but there are several reasons 
why this cannot be done. One is that 
the power flowing from the talker’s 
telephone divides among all the con- 
nected lines, and thus each receives 
less than it normally would. For this 
reason it is not generally desirable to 
use more than the two telephones for 
any one call unless special provisions 
are made. While on some very short 
circuits the added loss would not be 
serious for a single extra telephone, it 
rapidly becomes so as the number of 
connected instruments is increased. 
It is not difficult to overcome this loss 
by the addition of properly connected 
repeaters and they form a regular part 
of the new conference system. 

A much more serious difficulty is 
the disturbing effect of echoes. Just 
as sound echoes always occur when- 
ever sound waves traveling in air 
meet some object which differs from 
air in its ability to transmit sound, so 
electrical echoes occur whenever the 
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electrical waves traveling along tele- 
phone wires meet some line discon- 
tinuity or piece of apparatus that has 
different transmission characteristics. 
There is always such apparatus in any 
telephone line, particularly at re- 
peater stations and at terminals. Also, 
these echoes become more serious as the 
distances involved and consequently 
the delays in the echo path become 
greater. By careful design and some- 
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Fig. 1—Echo paths multiply rapidly as the 
number of connected lines increases 
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times by the use of echo suppressors 
the echoes are held to values that are 
unobjectionable between two terminal 
telephones on the usual toll connection, 
and for the most part subscribers are 
not conscious that these echoes exist. 

When several lines are connected 
together the number of echo paths is 


fore the provision of a conference ar. 
rangement for interconnecting a large 
number of telephone circuits without 
serious trouble from echoes is difficult, 

The toll-conference system is based 
on a grouping or “bridging”’ circuit 
that will connect six lines together, 
In simplified form, the arrangement 
can be shown as in Figure 2, 
Each of the six branches in- 
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cludes a resistance and a re- 
peater. In designing this cir- 
cuit an extensive study has 
been made of possible echoes 
and their effect on transmis- 
sion. With a six-branch system 
such as this, there are five two- 
circuit echo paths, twenty 
three-circuit paths, and a rap- 
idly increasing number of 


Fig. 2—Schematic representation of the toll-con- 


ference bridge 


greatly increased, and as a result the 
total volume of echo increases rapidly. 
Also, echo paths of greater delay be- 
come more important. This is illus- 
trated in a simple manner in Figure 1. 
The upper sketch shows only two 
telephones in the circuit, and a talker 
at A may receive only a single echo 
caused by reflection at B. With three 
telephones, as in the central sketch, 
there is an echo path from a to B and 
back to A, and from a to c and back. 
There are also multiple-circuit paths 
by way of a, B, c and A, or by way of 
A, c, B and A. With four telephones, 
as in the lower sketch, there are three 
simple paths—to B and return, to c 
and return, and to D and return; but 
there are a large number of multiple 
paths, such as A, B, C, A; A, C, D, A; 
A, B, C, D, A; and so on. These large 
numbers of echo paths would soon 
make the circuit unusable, and there- 
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paths as the number of cir- 
cuits traversed increases. The 
number of ten-circuit paths is 
more than one million. 

It would be desirable to oper- 
ate such a conference bridge at zero 
loss, or even at a net gain. A study of 
the echo situation, backed up by actual 
experience, has shown that for six 
outlets a loss per branch of about 1 db 
is about the minimum that can be 
employed with the present toll plant. 
This gives an added loss between any 
two subscribers of 2 db, but under 
these circumstances it is advantageous 
to accept this loss since it is very 
effective in reducing echoes. The rea- 
son is that while the direct-voice cur- 
rent undergoes the loss but once in 
passing from talker to listener, the 
echo undergoes it twice even for the 
simplest echo path back to the talker. 
For the multi-circuit paths, the echo 
has to suffer this amount of loss for 
each circuit traversed. 

Each of the six branches of the con- 
ference bridge is arranged as shown 
in Figure 3. On the switchboard side 
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of the repeater there is a switching 
pad L, and a termination T, which are 
designed to be cut into or out of the 
circuit by relays. The pad is removed 
when the branch is connected to a toll 
circuit, and is inserted when it is 
connected to a local circuit. The ter- 


mination is connected across the 
branch only when no connection is 
made to it. The purpose of the pads 
is to equalize transmission between 
subscribers to a certain extent, and 
also to reduce impedance variations, 
while the termination serves to termi- 
nate an idle branch in its proper im- 
pedance. The gain of the standard 
two-wire repeaters is adjusted so that 
the outlet-to-outlet loss is 2 db when 
the switching pads are cut out. 

This circuit has been carefully de- 
signed to reduce echoes. The 600-ohm 
nominal impedance of the bridge is 
one of the means taken, since the cir- 
cuits to which it will be connected 
have this nominal 600-ohm impedance, 
and it is at changes in impedance that 
reflections occur. Another step is to 
reverse the connections to the hybrid 
coil of alternate branches at the 
switchboard’s ends. This reverses the 
phase of the reflected currents and 
tends to annul certain of their effects. 

Although a six-branch bridge was 


selected as being adequate to handle 
a large part of the conference de- 
mands, there are times when more 
than six connections are desired. 
Under these circumstances two of the 
bridge circuits are connected to- 
gether. This has the effect so far as 
echoes are concerned of increasing the 
number of branches to the bridge cir- 
cuit, and thus requires additional 
steps to reduce the echoes. 

To accomplish this a voice-operated 
device called a volcas has been de- 
veloped. The word is formed from the 
initial letters of the words “‘voice- 
operated loss control and suppressor.” 
This device, shown schematically in 
Figure 4, consists essentially of voice- 
controlled relays that cut out a 
moderate loss in one direction and 
insert a larger loss in the other when 
speech reaches it. When no current is 
being received, resistance shunts RI 
and R2 are connected across the 
monitoring windings of the output 
coils on each side of the associated re- 
peater, thus introducing a loss of about 
3 db each. When speech currents are 
received, say from east to west, they 
flow to the Ew amplifier-detector and 
thence through windings on relays 
ME and Mw. The windings on these 
relays are so designed that this cur- 
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Fig. 3—Schematic diagram of a single-bridge branch 
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rent operates relay ME and biases relay 
mw so that it will not operate should 
current flow through its other wind- 
ing. Operation of ME, in turn, oper- 
ates HE, which removes the 3-db loss 
in the Ew path, and by connecting R4 
across the we path increases its loss 
by 10 db. The operation of HE also 
short-circuits the we amplifier-de- 
tector. When east ceases talking, the 
relays return to the unoperated posi- 
tions, and when west begins to talk, a 
similar set of operations will remove 
the 3-db loss in the we path and in- 
crease the loss by 10 db in the Ew 
path. Thus echoes through the volcas- 
equipped branch are greatly reduced. 

In general it is expected that each 
conference bridge will be equipped 
with a volcas in two of its branches, 
although at important centers more 
branches may be equipped. When two 
or more of the conference bridges are 
to be connected together over a toll 
line, they are joined through the 
branches equipped with volcases. The 
effect of the volcases is essentially to 
isolate the bridges from each other, 
so that the echoes remain about the 
same as with a single bridge. Also, the 
gains of the volcas-equipped branches 


are different from the non-equipped 
branches and are such that the loss 
of the interconnecting toll circuit is 
neutralized and the transmission be- 
tween all subscribers on the circuit is 
the same as if they were connected 
over a single bridge. 

To set up a conference connection, 
the subscriber asks for the toll-con- 
ference operator, and gives her the 
names or numbers of the telephones 
he wants included. They are called, 
notified of the desired conference, and 
asked either to hold the line or to 
remain near their telephone. To 
enable the subscribers to be con- 
nected together at the same time, a 
holding and disabling feature is pro- 
vided in the standard circuit. This 
includes a special jack at the switch- 
board into which the toll line of the 
first subscriber reached is connected. 
The insertion of the plug into this 
jack short-circuits the bridge so that 
as the other subscribers are con- 
nected to it, talking cannot proceed. 
After all have been connected, the 
plug of the first subscriber’s circuit is 
removed from the holding and dis- 
abling jack and inserted in the bridge 
jack, and the conference begins. 
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Fig. 4—Simplified schematic of the volcas circuit 
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News of the Month 


VopER DEMONSTRATION 


At A MEETING of The Franklin Institute, held 
in Philadelphia on January 5, presentation of the 
Voder was made by H. W. Dudley, R. R. Riesz 
and S. S. A. Watkins of the Laboratories and 
Mrs. Helen Harper of the New York Telephone 
Company under the title of 4 Synthetic Speaker. 
Among those who attended this meeting were 
F. B. Jewett, R. W. King, O. E. Buckley, R. C. 
Mathes, E. C. Wente, J. C. Steinberg, W. A. 
MacNair, John Mills, P. B. Findley and M. B. 
Long. F. A. Coles and E. H. Jones were respon- 
sible for the installation of the apparatus for the 
demonstration at the Institute. 


TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION OF 
THE COLLOQUIUM 

TWENTY YEARS AGO a group of physicists in 
the Engineering Department of the Western 
Electric Company formed an organization as a 
forum for the interchange of scientific ideas. On 
December 19 the Colloquium, as this group is 
known, celebrated its 300th meeting at a dinner 
in the Hotel Pennsylvania. The toastmaster was 
Dr. Karl K. Darrow, one of the founders, and 
the guest of honor was Dr. H. Clyde Snook, the 
first president. Among the speakers were Dr. 
William Wilson, Dr. R. R. Williams, B. W. 
Kendall and Dr. J. B. Johnson, all past presi- 
dents of the Colloquium. 

Preceding the dinner a regular meeting of the 
Colloquium was held at which Professor J. W. 
Beams of the University of Virginia spoke on 
the subject High-Speed Centrifuging and Some of 
Its Applications. 


SocIAL AND INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS 
OF SCIENCE 


Sir RicHarp Grecory, Editor of Nature, ad- 
dressing the January 3 meeting of the Colloquium 
said in part: “The view that the sole function of 
science is the discovery and study of natural 
facts and principles without regard to the social 
implications of the knowledge gained, can no 
longer be maintained. It is being widely realized 
that science cannot be divorced from ethics or 
rightly absolve itself from the human responsi- 
bilities in the application of its discoveries to 
destructive purposes in war or economic dis- 
turbances in times of peace. Men of science can 
no longer stand aside from the social and political 
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questions involved in the structure which has 
been built up from the materials provided by 
them, and which their discoveries may be used to 
destroy. It is their duty to assist in the estab- 
lishment of a rational and harmonious social 
order out of the welter of human conflict into 
which the world has been thrown through the 
release of uncontrolled sources of industrial pro- 
duction and of lethal weapons.” 


Visirors TO THE LABORATORIES 

AMONG THE ENGINEERS and research workers 
who visited the Laboratories during December 
were K. S. Brown, Standard Telephones and 
Cables, Ltd., Sydney, Australia; Professor G. 
Herzog, Swiss Federal Technical High School, 
Zurich, Switzerland; Gustave Ludwig Hertz and 
W. Schultze, Siemens and Halske, Germany; 
Professor René Planiol, Ecole Normal and 
Professor Fernand Holweck, Curie Institute, 
France; and from England, Solomon Sagall, 
Scophony Television Company, Professor C. D. 
Ellis, King’s College, and Professor J. Edgar 
Crackston, University College of South Wales 
and Monmouthshire, Cardiff. 


News Notes 

On DeceMBER 22, F. B. Jewett took part ina 
discussion at a meeting of the Century Associa- 
tion which was devoted to the subject The Air 
as a Medium of Communication, giving a talk 
on The State of the Art. 

F. F. Lucas presented a paper entitled Modern 
Methods of Microscopy in Industry and in Science 
before the Boston meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
held on January 9. 

Two LECTURES on transmission networks were 
delivered by members of the Laboratories before 
a group of about eighty engineers of the Western 
Electric Company at Kearny. K. F. Rodgers 
and M. Brotherton spoke on condensers for use 
in networks and P. S. Darnell and C. D. Owens 
on retardation coils and core materials. The 
Department of Engineer of Manufacture at 
Kearny arranged for these lectures which were 
similar to those given in the Laboratories Out- 
of-Hour course, Transmission Networks, Theory 
and Practice. 

W. FonpiLter gave a talk on January 7 before 
the Engineering Students at Columbia Uni- 
versity on Economics of Engineering Materials. 
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R. P. Asupaucu, formerly 
in charge of the cable de- 
velopment group at Haw- 
thorne which was discon- 
tinued on November 1, due 
to the concentration of all 
cable development work in 
the Kearny and Point Breeze 
plants, has been transferred 
to Kearny where he is now 
in charge of the exchange- 
area-cable development 
group. E. C. Wegman of the 
Hawthorne group has been 
transferred to the toll-cable 
group at Point Breeze and 
C. B. Robertson to the 
general cable engineering 
group at Kearny. The re- 
mainder of the Laboratories 
group at Hawthorne has 
been transferred to the West- 
ern Electric Company at 
that point. 

A. S. WINDELER of the toll- 
cable development group at 
Point Breeze was at New York in connection 
with the completion of a new high-frequency 
crosstalk bridge for use at Point Breeze. 

On DecEMBER 15 and 16, J. A. Carr and B. A. 
Merrick conducted a field trial of the cable- 
lashing machine on the Philadelphia-Reading 
A-cable near Paoli, Pennsylvania. 

IN A PANEL DISCUSSION on Tolerance—An Engi- 
neering and a Management Problem, held in 
January under the auspices of the Management 
Division, Metropolitan section of the A.S.M.E., 
H. F. Dodge discussed quality control and its 
relation to the establishment of tolerance limits. 

H. O. Stecmunp and V. F. BoHMAN were at 
the Dearborn-Crescent central office at Atlanta, 
Georgia, where they observed the performance of 
step-by-step apparatus. 

H. G. MeHLuHouseE of the Western Electric 
Company, who was on temporary transfer to 
the Laboratories for approximately nine months 
to assist in crossbar apparatus development, re- 
turned to Hawthorne during December. 

C. G. McCormick was in New Haven to in- 
vestigate maintenance problems concerned with 
step-by-step banks. 

J. P. Guerarp, who is carrying on cable studies 
at Chester, was assisted at various times in 
December by I. V. Williams, W. E. Ingerson 
and W. Babington. 

J. D. Cummines and C. A. BricHam discussed 
transformer insulation problems with Western 
Electric engineers at Kearny. 

L. N. Hampton, with J. E. Palmer and F. A. 
Muehlick of the Western Electric Company, 
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J. F. Toomey 


of the Systems Development 

Department completed forty- 

five years of service in the Bell 
System on December 20 


H. C. Pauty 


of the Transmission Instru- 

ments Department completed 

thirty years of service in the 
Bell System on Fanuary 8 


visited the Samson United Corporation at 
Rochester to discuss telephone booth ventilators. 

J. R. Townsenp spoke before the Newark 
section of the A.ILLE.E. on Applications of High- 
Speed Motion Pictures to Telephone Apparatus 
Development. 

At Hawruorng, B. O. Templeton discussed 
coin collectors; C. F. Wiebusch, ringers and 
message registers; and L. Vieth, problems associ- 
ated with the design of small meters. Mr. Vieth 
also demonstrated and obtained comments on a 
proposed coin relay. 

AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the American 
Physical Society, held in Washington from 
December 27 to 29, the following papers were 
presented by members of the Laboratories: 
Auditory Patterns by Harvey Fletcher; Arrange- 
ment of Atoms and Molecules in Extremely Thin 
Films by L. H. Germer; Measurement of the 
Self-Diffusion of Copper by W. Shockley and . 
F. C. Nix of the Laboratories and J. Steigman 
of Columbia University, presented by Mr. 
Shockley; and 4 Vacuum Interferometric Dilatom- 
eter with Photographic Recording for Measuring 
Thermal Expansion of Metals and Alloys at Ele- 
vated Temperatures by F. C. Nix and 4 Dilato- 
metric Study of the Order-Disorder Process in Single 
Crystals of Copper-Gold Alloys by ¥. C. Nix and 
D. MacNair, both presented by Mr. Nix. 

AT THE RICHMOND MEETING of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Harvey Fletcher repeated his address entitled 
Auditory Patterns. Papers were also presented 
by J. C. Steinberg, Physical Aspects of Hearing, 
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and by C. N. Anderson, 4 Representation of the 
Suns pot Cycle. 

PapERS ENTITLED 4 Short-Wave Single-Side- 
band Radio-Telephone System by A. A. Oswald 
and A Single-Sideband Receiver for Short-Wave 
Telephone Service by A. A. Roetken, presented 
before the annual convention of the I.R.E. last 
June, were published in the December issue of 
the Institute’s Proceedings. 

AT THE JANUARY 6 meeting of the Radio 
Colloquium held at the Holmdel laboratory, 
R. Bown discussed Current Events in Radio and 
Television. 

THE TELEPHONE experience of E. G. Hilyard 
began in the independent field in 1898 at Wil- 
mington, Delaware, when he joined the Del- 
marvia Telephone Company which later became 
the Wilmington Automatic Telephone Company. 
He started as an apprentice and five years later 
was assistant wire chief in charge of all main- 
tenance work. In 1906 Mr. Hilyard took a 
training course with the Automatic Electric 
Company in Chicago and upon completion of 
the course returned to Wilmington where he was 
successively chief switchman, wire chief and 
exchange manager. He then, in 1913, joined the 
Bell System with The Diamond State Telephone 
Company at Wilmington. 

A year later, when the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Western Electric Company decided 
to make a field installation of a new type of 
telephone central office involving the automatic 
distribution of calls to operators, Mr. Hilyard 
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Frank WALDMAN 
of the Plant Department com- of the Plant Department com- 


was assigned to the Systems Development De. 
partment for a comprehensive training course in 
the fundamentals of the new system. Thereafter 
he held various supervisory positions in the 
operation of this equipment in the field. With 
the introduction of the machine switchin 
equipment in 1918, he was transferred to the 
Engineering Department of The Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania and was responsible 
from an engineering standpoint for the proper 
installation and operation of many important 
central offices. Mr. Hilyard’s ability along this 
line was such that in 1925 he was brought to the 
Department of Development and Research of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Com. 
pany’ where he was responsible for codrdinating 
the design and field points of view in the prepa- 
ration of the “Requirements and Adjusting 
Procedures” which are a part of the Bell System 
Maintenance Practices. He was also in charge of 
engineering studies to determine the economic 
ratio of first cost and subsequent maintenance 
effort. Since 1934, when the D. and R. was 
merged with the Laboratories, he has continued 
the same line of work in the Local Central Office 
Facilities Department. On the twenty-second of 
December Mr. Hilyard received a_ five-star 
emblem signifying his completion of twenty-five 
years of service in the Bell System. 
* * * 

On THE sEconD of December P. B. Murphy 
completed twenty-five years of service in the 
Bell System. Following two years of study at 
Baylor University, Mr. Murphy, in 1913, joined 
the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company as a plant 
man at Henrietta, Texas, 
on general installation and 
maintenance work and on 
some toll-line construction. 
Later he went to Wichita 
Falls, Texas, as a_ local 
central-office trouble shooter 
and PBX installer, finally be- 
coming night wire chief. In 
1917 he enlisted in the 412th 
Telegraph Battalion and 
went overseas as a master 
signal electrician but soon 
received his Second Lieu- 
tenant’s commission in the 
Signal Corps. Just before the 
Armistice he was sent back 
to this country as an in- 
structor with a promotion to 
Kirst Lieutenant. 


Early in 1919 Mr. Murphy 


pleted thirty years of service in pleted thirty years of service in yeturned to the Southwestern 
the Bell System on the twenty- the Bell System on the sixth of | Company in Texas but five 
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E. G. Hilyard 


Engineering Department of the Western Electric 
Company at West Street. Here, in the toll-circuit 
design group of the Systems Development De- 
partment, his work included the design and 
development of circuits for signaling over toll 
lines and over radio-telephone channels by 
means of various combinations of voice-frequency 
currents. In this connection he holds over twenty 
patents on various voice-frequency signaling 
arrangements and on other electrical and 
mechanical designs. 

Mr. Murphy transferred to the Engineering 
Department of Electrical Research Products in 
1929 where for a time he was in charge of groups 
responsible for setting up requirements and 
designing electrical and part of the mechanical 
features of sound-reproducing equipment. Later, 
in a reorganization of the Engineering Depart- 
ment, he was made manager of a division set 
up to develop new lines of business, such as home 
entertainment, visual accompaniment and wired 


P. B. Murphy 


B. Retallack 


program distribution. In 1936 he assumed the 
duties of Patent Engineer. Late in 1936 he re- 
turned to the Systems Development Department 
of the Laboratories where he has since been con- 
cerned primarily with the development of 
program switching and of  voice-frequency 
key-pulsing systems. 

J. B. Reratvack joined the Plant Department 
of the Bell Telephone Company of Missouri in 
1906. Two years later he came to the New York 
Telephone Company where, for the next two 
years, he installed private branch exchanges in 
the metropolitan area. Mr. Retallack then left the 
company and for about a year was engaged in the 
installation of telephone train-dispatching sys- 
tems for the Norfolk and Western Railway and 
other railroad companies. For the next four years 
he studied engineering, first at the College of 
the City of New York, then at the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and finally at Columbia. 


MemBeERS OF THE LABORATORIES WHO CompLeTrED TWENTY YEARS OF SERVICE 
IN THE SysreEM Durinc JANUARY 


Apparatus Development Department 


Systems Development Department 


Edward January 7 


General Service Department 
Miss Harriet Kaiser................0.0... January 27 


Transmission Development Department 


Plant Department 


Patent Department 
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New Cottece Men Who ATTENDED THE 1938 ORIENTATION SURVEY, 
6 TO 15 


Top Row: J. F. Keithley, M.J.T., G. G. Smith, Penn. State, E. H. Sharkey, U. of Michigan, D. E. 

Bilton, Columbia, D. B. Parkinson, U. of Wisconsin, D. T. Hareid, Columbia and R. B. Ramsey, 

M.I.T. Bottom Row: J. A. Burton, Johns Hopkins, S. J. Elliott, U. of California, G. E. Hadley, 

M.I.T., F. J. Skinner, Cornell, M. E. Mohr, U. of Nebraska, E. B. Cave, Stevens and G. N. Packard 
Ohio State. Not present when this photograph was taken, D. F. Tuttle, M.J.T. 


He spent the summer of 1914 in Germany but 
when the World War started returned to this 
country, engaging in engineering work in con- 
nection with the electrification of the Norfolk 
and Western Railway. 

From September, 1915, to June, 1918, he was 
with the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
engaging first in toll maintenance work. Shortly 
thereafter he was placed in charge of power plant 
work in Missouri and Arkansas and later he 
became Plant Methods Engineer. He then left 
the company to join the Cutler-Hammer Manu- 
facturing Company in their Chicago sales offices. 
A year later he came to West Street and since 
then has been engaged in circuit design work in 
the Systems Development Department. He first 
worked on the design and development of sender 
and selector test circuits of the panel and crossbar 
systems and later on the modification and im- 
provement of panel circuits in general. For the 
past year and a half he has been concerned with 
the fundamental development of remote-control 
zone registration. On the sixth of December Mr. 
Retallack received a five-star emblem signifying 
his completion of twenty-five years of service 
with the Bell System. 
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H. E. Ives gave a talk on television before a 
group of engineers of the Long Lines on the 
twelfth of December. 

ConTACT STUDIES were made at the Mayfair 
central office in Philadelphia by H. W. Hermance, 
T. F. Egan and H. V. Wadlow. 

H. E. Harine, at the Point Breeze plant of the 
Western Electric Company, discussed various 
plating problems. 

V. L. Roner and H. E. MENDENHALL visited 
the General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
to discuss vacuum tube problems. 

K. K. Darrow spoke on Radioactivity, Arti- 
ficial and Natural, before the Western Society of 
Engineers at Chicago on December 15 and on 
The Mesotron at the University of Wisconsin on 
December 16. He also attended the meeting of 
the American Physical Society at Washington. 

W. G. Scuaer and T. J. Grieser studied 
various equipment problems at the new crossbar 
installation at Lynn, Massachusetts. 

A. H. Incuis and W. H. Epwarps visited New 
Orleans, together with C. E. Penuel of the 
Engineering Department and C. E. Cruze of the 
Plant Department of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, in connection 
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MEMBERS OF THE LABORATORIES TO WHoM Patents IssuED 
DurinG THE Monty oF DECEMBER 


Gannett, kK. 
Glass, M. S. 

Gray, F. 

Greenidge, R. M. C. 
Hale, D. A. S. 
Harrison, H. C. 


Baumfalk, J. 

Black, H. S. 
Blackman, R. B. 
Blount, F. E. 
Bonorden, A. R. (3) 
Brown, W. W 


Chats, j.G. Heising, R. A. 
Clark, oe Huber, G. H. 
Dixon, J. T. Husta, P. 


Hysko, J. L. 

Ives, H. E. 

Kinzer, J. P. 
Kreer, J. G., Jr. (2) 
Laico, J. P. 
Lakatos, F. 
Marshall, R. N. 
Miller, A. H. 
‘Pope, T. J. 


Rockwood, G. H., Jr. 
Ronci, V. L. 

Smith, P. H. 

Sterba, E. J. 
Southworth, G. C. (2) 
Welch, P. V. (2) 
Willis, F. H. 

Wilson, I. G. 


with a study on subscriber stations which is 
under way in that city. E. F. Smith, who has 
been in New Orleans for some time in connection 
with this study, has returned to New York. 

MopERN INSTALLATIONS of indirect lighting 
equipment in telephone buildings in Philadelphia 
were inspected by E. K. Eberhart, W. W. Rind- 
laub and P. W. Sheatsley and by R. H. Tweedy 
of the A. T. & T. 

A. E. Petrie visited the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and the Western Electric 
Company in Chicago as well as an engine manu- 
facturer in Lansing, Michigan. 

J. H. Sore was in Pittsfield, Fort Wayne, 
Lansing and Cleveland on problems relating to 
machine design. 

V. T. CALLAHAN discussed gasoline engines at 
Canton, Ohio, and Lansing, Michigan. 

H. T. LANGABEER inspected power plants at 
Cleveland and Detroit. 

ALBERT Raimonp1, who retired on July 1, 
1935, died on the sixteenth of January. Before 
his retirement, Mr. Raimondi was a uniformed 
watchman of the Building Service Department. 

W. K. Sr. Cvarr inspected the type-C carrier 
telephone terminals just completed at Spring- 


field and Centralia, Illinois, and Chillicothe, 
Ohio. These are the initial installations of the 
new C5 terminals. 

C. A. Hesert has been investigating frame- 
work designs and installation methods at Char- 
lotte and adjacent type-K carrier stations. 

E. Von Der Linen spent several weeks in 
Oakland and Los Angeles during November and 
December. The trip was in connection with an 
installation of through-supervision master-office 
trunks at Oakland and a program-supply instal- 
lation at Los Angeles. 

R. E. Kine spent a few days in Cleveland ob- 
serving the operation of intertoll dialing circuits. 

R. W. Lance and C. W. Lunp have returned 
from Florida where they have been testing and 
observing two type-J carrier telephone systems 
between Jacksonville and West Palm Beach, 
which were recently placed in service after being 
extended northward to Charlotte. 

F. A. Brooks visited points on the New York- 
Charlotte type-K system to observe tests made 
preparatory to cutover to service. 

J. P. Kinzer, at Portland, Oregon, observed 
the placing into service of a special cable-carrier 
system in which open-wire type-C carrier tele- 
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phone and type-BH carrier-telegraph systems 
are brought down the Columbia River Valley in 
underground cable equipped with modified 
type-K repeaters. 

W. D. MiscuH er has returned from Toledo 
where he has been obtaining data preparatory 
to a trial of a new automatic deviation regulator 
for the type-K carrier system. 

A. J. AIKENS made tests for noise and crosstalk 
on the type-J carrier system at Eau Gallie, West 
Palm Beach, and Daytona, Florida. 

J. H. SuHunart completed his tests of crosstalk 
in Florida on circuits transposed for the opera- 
tion of type-J carrier systems, and has returned 
to New York. 

J. L. Linpner returned to New York from 
Amarillo, Texas, as crosstalk testing on the 
Fourth Transcontinental Line was suspended 
during the period of holiday traffic. 

J. T. O'Leary, with A. M. Thornton of the 
International Standard Electric Corporation, 
visited Charlotte, North Carolina, and Winns- 
boro and Denmark, South Carolina, to study 
inside and outside plant installation procedures 


used on the type-J equipment now being jn. 
stalled at these points. 

Recentty, M. Aruck, E. D. Guernsey and 
N. Monk spent some time in Atlantic City and 
Camden investigating the possibilities of inter. 
ference from long-wave radio-telegraph stations 
in connection with the proposed application of 
type-C carrier-telephone systems by the Penn- 
sylvania-Reading Seashore Lines. 

L. F. STaEHLER is working in Mount Pocono 
on the transmission of high frequencies over 
open wire. H. E. Curtis has also spent some 
time there on this work. 

G. B. THomas attended the winter meeting of 
the Middle Atlantic Section of the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education. At 
this time, Mr. Thomas was elected Vice-President 
of the group for the coming year. 

R. J. GUENTHER appeared before the Primary 
Examiner at the Patent Office in connection with 
interference proceedings. 

P. C. SmitH and P. J. RocuHe were at the 
Patent Office in Washington during December 
relative to routine patent matters. 
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Crosstalk Balancing for the Type-K 


Carrier System 
By LESTER HOCHGRAF 


Notse Prevention 


HE application of carrier chan- 

nels to conductors in existing 

toll cables has introduced 
many new problems in the prevention 
of crosstalk. Previously the cables 
had been arranged exclusively for 
voice-frequency channels. By careful 
construction of the cable and associ- 
ated apparatus, and matching of the 
quads at splices, both near-end and 
far-end crosstalk at voice frequencies 
have been kept within limits permit- 
ting the operation not only of two- 
wire circuits but of four-wire circuits 
with both directions of transmission in 
the same sheath. Crosstalk increases 
rapidly with increasing frequency, 
however, and for the type-K system, 
with an upper frequency of 60,000 
cycles, different methods for its con- 
trol are required. 

Between each pair of a cable and 
every other pair there is both a 
capacitive and an inductive coupling. 
If the conductors of the pairs were 
laid parallel to each other and to the 
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CARRIER REPEATER SECTION 


wires of other pairs, the crosstalk 
resulting would be so large as to make 
the circuits unusable. Actually, how- 
ever, the conductors of a pair are 
twisted together, which has the effect 
of continuously changing the relative 
positions of the wires of a pair so that 
the current induced in a short length 
is opposed by the current induced in 
the opposite direction in the next 
short length. Under ideal conditions 
there would be no crosstalk, because 
crosstalk currents induced in one wire 
of a circuit would be exactly offset by 
those induced in the other. This ideal 
condition is never attained, but the 
crosstalk is greatly decreased by the 
twisted construction. A further reduc- 
tion is obtained by using a number of 
different lengths of twists which are 
not multiples of each other. Addi- 
tional compensation is obtained by 
measuring certain of the unbalances 
and splicing in such a way as to 
have the unbalances over one section 
counteract those over an adjacent one. 
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Fig. 1\—Schematic representation of far-end crosstalk and its method of balancing 
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It is as a result of such methods as 
these that the crosstalk of voice- 
frequency cables is held within satis- 
factory bounds. There still remain 
residual unbalances because of im- 
perfect stranding, and irregularities 
in the relative positions of the pairs in 
the cable. These unbalances cannot 
be completely eliminated, and if un- 
corrected they would be large enough 
to make carrier channels unusable. 
A distinctly different solution of the 
problem was needed and studies were 
made of all factors to determine how 
the problem could best be met. 

In general, the crosstalk is of two 
kinds: near-end and far-end, near-end 
being heard at the same end of the 
circuit as the talker and far-end at the 
distant end. The limit for the near-end 
coupling is much more severe than for 
the far-end coupling. It was found 
impractical to reduce the near-end 
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Fig. 2—The number of balancing units re- 
quired increases approximately as the 
square of the number of circuits 


coupling within existing cables enough 
to meet the crosstalk requirements. 
Since the type-K is a four-wire sys- 
tem, however, the pairs for opposite 
directions of transmission can be 
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placed either in different cables or in 
separate shielded compartments in the 
same cable. Both of these arrange- 
ments are in use, and as a result 
the near-end crosstalk is made negli- 
gible by the shielding. Within the 
cable, therefore, it is only far-end 
crosstalk that must be contended with. 

The situation existing between two 
pairs of a cable for one repeater 
section is shown in Figure 1. There is, 
of course, different capacitive and 
inductive coupling between each wire 
of pair a and each of pair B and the 
variations of these couplings are 
random along the length of the circuit. 
For the moment, imagine that Figure 
I represents a very short length of 
cable. The net capacitive and in- 
ductive unbalances between the two 
pairs may be represented respectively 
by a single condenser and a single 
mutual inductance between a wire of 
pair A and a wire of pair B. It is 
assumed for this particular illustration 
that the condenser is between wires 2 
of pair a and 3 of pair B, and that the 
mutual inductance is between wire I 
of pair a and wire 3 of pair B. These 
net couplings are indicated by c, and 
L. The crosstalk balancing unit, 
shown at the right of the section, pro- 
vides both capacitive and inductive 
coupling between the two pairs. It is 
possible to adjust the balancing unit 
so that a net excess of capacitive 
coupling will exist between wires 1 of 
pair a and 2 of pair B, and between 2 
of pair A and 4 of pair B, so as to 
neutralize exactly the coupling c,. A 
similar adjustment of the inductive 
coupling would complete the bal- 
ancing of the pairs. Of course, it 
would be possible to provide a large 
number of balancing units distributed 
along the length of the pairs, but since 
far-end crosstalk only is to be bal- 


anced it is possible to make a great 
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reduction in the num- 
ber of balancing units 3 QO. O 0 C).O)_© 
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ing currents, and thus 
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uation and phase shift. 
Crosstalk induced at O 
the beginning of a sec- OOOO 
tion, for example, may |, 0-0 0.0.0.0 
readily be corrected JOUO) O OO 


at the end of the sec- 
tion, since, although 
the inducing current 
will have been atten- 
uated and shifted in phase at the end 
of the section, the induced crosstalk 
will have been similarly attenuated 
and shifted. It is therefore possible 
to make one balancing unit compen- 
sate for the algebraic sum of all the 
unbalances in a repeater section, and 
the net cable unbalance shown in 
Figure I represents the algebraic sum 
of all the cable unbalances in the 
carrier repeater section. 

Such a system was tried on an ex- 
perimental line near Morristown, New 
Jersey, and it was found possible to 
reduce the crosstalk over the type-K 
frequency range by 20 db. This is 
more reduction than is needed for the 
number of circuits anticipated, and 
since the system is an elaborate one 
at best, it seemed desirable to take 
advantage of the excess improvement 
by introducing some simplification. 
The relative amounts of crosstalk 
caused by capacitive and inductive 
unbalance varies with the voltage of 
the circuit. On the comparatively 
high-voltage, high-impedance, voice- 
frequency circuits, the capacitive 
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Fig. 3—Schematic arrangement of coupling units in the 


complement for 20 circuits 


coupling is predominant. The type-K 
circuits, however, are of much lower 
impedance and thus of lower voltage 
than the voice circuits, and as a result, 
the inductive coupling becomes domi- 
nant. It was found by actual test that 
while correction by capacitive cou- 
pling alone would give only 11 db im- 
provement in crosstalk, correction by 
inductive coupling alone would give 
16 db. As a result it was decided to 
simplify the crosstalk balancing units 
by using inductive coupling alone, and 
suitable units have been designed and 
built for the first field trial of the 
type-K system. 

Each is a four-winding adjustable 
unit for balancing the couplings be- 
tween two pairs. The number of units 
required for each repeater section 
goes up almost in proportion to the 
square of the number of pairs, as 
shown in Figure 2. For 100 circuits, 
which is the largest number planned 
for the present time, 4,950 coils would 
be needed. Where only a few type-K 
circuits are to be employed, it would 
obviously be uneconomical to provide 
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Fig. 4—A complement of 200 coupling units for balancing 


a group of twenty circuits 


coils for the full 100 circuits at the 
time of the initial installation, and 
as a result the balancing units have 
been arranged in two sizes of groups— 
one of 200 and one of 400. To balance 
a group of 20 pairs, there must be 
Ig units connected to each pair, and 
thus 190 altogether. The 200-unit 
group will thus handle 20 pairs. The 
purpose of the extra 10 coils is de- 
scribed on page 190. Forty pairs would 
require 780 units; two 20-unit groups 
would handle the balancing of each 
group of 20 pairs among themselves, 
and a 400 group would handle the bal- 
ancing between pairs of the two 
groups of twenty pairs, since each 
pair of a group would require twenty 
coils to balance them against the 
twenty pairs of the other group. This 
same scheme is carried out as the 
number of pairs increases; 100 pairs 
would require five of the 200-unit 
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groups and ten of the 
400-unit groups. 

As mentioned before, 
the position of the cou- 
pling units in the re- 
peater section makes 
little difference if there 
is a good impedance 
match between the line 
and the repeaters at 
the ends of the sec- 
tion. For the Morris- 
town trial, the cou- 
pling units were actu- 
ally located at the 
middle of the section 
because otherwise the 
comparatively poorim- 
pedance matches at 
the ends of the section 
would have introduced 
additional crosstalk 
because of reflection. 
Before the first com- 
mercial trial, however, 
the impedance match was improved, 
and the coupling units on all com- 
mercial circuits are installed at the 
ends of the sections where they can be 
housed in the repeater building. 

The coupling units themselves, 
however, produce a phase shift, and 
although the shift is small per coil, the 
total will take on quite appreciable 
values because of the large number of 
units connected to a particular pair. 
It is important, therefore, that they 
be connected to their respective pairs 
so that the phase shift suffered by the 
inducing current up to the point of 
coupling is the same as that suffered 
by the crosstalk that it is to offset. 

In a group of twenty pairs, for ex- 
ample, each pair will connect to nine- 
teen coupling units—one to link it 
with each of the other nineteen pairs. 
If each of these units produces a 
phase shift of @ degrees, the current 
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will have been shifted 19 6 degrees 
after leaving the last one, while after 
leaving the first one it is shifted only 
6 degrees. To assume the worst case, 
suppose the first unit on pair I 
coupled it to pair 20, and that pair 20 
passed through all its other eighteen 
units before it reached the one cou- 
pling it to pair 1. At the entrance to the 
group of coupling units the signal 
current in pair 1 will be in phase with 
the crosstalk current induced by it in 
pair 20 because both have passed 
over the same length of line. The 
crosstalk current, however, will be 
shifted by 18 @ degrees before it 
reaches the unit coupling it to pair 1, 
while the signal current which is to 
compensate it will not have been 
shifted at all, since it acts through 
the first coil in line 1. There will thus 
be 18 @ degrees difference in 
phase between the correcting 
current and the crosstalk cur- 
rent, and the correction may 
be ineffective. 

It is desirable, therefore, to 
devise some connecting scheme 
for the coupling units so that 
the current in each pair when 
it reaches a particular unit 
will have passed through the 
same number of units as the 
crosstalk current in the pair to 
which that unit couples it. No 
way has been found of meeting 
this desired end perfectly, but 
the scheme employed keeps 
the number of units equal, or 
within one of being equal, for 
all pairs. The arrangement is 
indicated schematically in Fig- 
ure 3. Here the circles repre- 
sent the coupling units—each 
of which couples two lines to- 
gether. The units are assem- 
bled compactly on a rec- 
tangular frame as shown in 
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Figure 4, and are strapped together 
with short connections. 

Where there are more than twenty 
pairs, this equality of coils passed 
through by the inducing and crosstalk 
currents must be maintained for the 
entire assembly of 200- and 400-coil 
groups. Arrangements have been 
worked out for accomplishing this for 
any number of lines up to 100. The 
200-coil groups require a panel about 
thirty by thirty inches, and the 400- 
unit complement, a panel about forty- 
two by forty-two inches. They are 
mounted in steel lockers, each hold- 
ing two of the larger and one of the 
smaller complements. Such a cabinet 
is shown in Figure 5. 

To adjust the coils an actual cross- 
talk coupling measuring circuit is set 
up. Anoscillator, representing a talker, 


Fig. s—A cabinet for holding two 400-coil com- 
plements and one 200-coil complement 
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sends on one pair from the cable 
terminal of one carrier repeater sec- 
tion through to the other terminal. 
On a second pair a detector amplifier, 
representing a listener, receives the 
crosstalk at the distant terminal and 
indicates the crosstalk magnitude by 
meter to a man stationed in front of 
the balancing coil panel. If the oscil- 
lator were sending on pair 1 and the 
receiving amplifier were plugged in 
on pair 2, the man adjusting the units 
would change the coupling of the coil 
numbered 1-2 until the minimum 
crosstalk setting is reached as indi- 
cated by a reduced reading of the 
meter. The receiving amplifier is then 
plugged in on pair 3, and coil 1-3 is 
adjusted for minimum crosstalk, the 
adjusting thus proceeding from coil 
to coil until all the combinations in 
one panel have been completed. A 
frequency is chosen for the sending 
oscillator which lies between two of 
the channels of the type-K system to 
enable the adjusting to be done while 
other pairs in the same cable have 
carrier circuits in operation. 

Since in the existing cables the 
wires are usually laid up into quads, 
the two pairs comprising a quad are 
in very close relationship and, in 
general, have much higher crosstalk 


than other pair combinations. This 
crosstalk has been reduced by a 
splicing procedure known as “poling” 
described in an accompanying arti- 
cle*, but even with this reduction the 
crosstalk still tends to be larger than 
other pair combinations. For this 
reason each group of twenty pairs is 
provided with ten additional coupling 
units to provide an extra one for 
each of the ten quads. It is for this 
reason that the small complements 
have 200 coils instead of 190, which 
would be sufficient to provide one 
coupling between each pair and any 
other. Thus, if one coil does not have 
sufficient coupling to compensate for 
the high crosstalk on these combina- 
tions, the adjuster goes to the second 
coil with the same combination num- 
ber and brings the crosstalk down 
to a minimum by using the combined 
coupling of two coils. 

With the adjustments completed, a 
check run is made at a different fre- 
quency, and if the crosstalk is satis- 
factory the coils are locked in adjust- 
ment and the locker closed. It is 
expected that only when cable trouble 
has made it necessary to replace a 
section of the cable will it be necessary 
to readjust the coils. 

*Page 191, this issue. 
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Crosstalk Poling for the Cable Carrier System 


By F. W. AMBERG 


Noise Prevention 


O meet the more severe cross- 

talk conditions arising from 

the application of carrier fre- 
quencies as high as 60,000 cycles to 
existing voice-frequency cables, a 
number of new methods of crosstalk 
control have been required. The new 
type-K system employs a four-wire 
circuit, and one of the basic changes 
is to route the pairs for each direction 
of transmission in separate cables. 
Where the traffic does not warrant 
two cables, separate shielded com- 
partments within the same sheath 
may be used for the two directions of 
transmission. Where quadded cables 
are used for carrier, the phantom cir- 
cuit, derived from the two pairs of the 
quad in voice-frequency practice, is 
not used, and thus the more difficult 
crosstalk conditions associated with 
phantoms are avoided. Additional 
improvements required for pairs in 
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the same cable or compartments is 
secured by two methods used jointly; 
the first method, described in an ac- 
companying article on page 185, is 
known as crosstalk balancing, and the 
other, as crosstalk poling. 

The need for two methods arises 
from the fact that existing toll cables 
are composed of quads rather than of 
pairs of conductors. A quad consists 
of two pairs twisted together. A “‘side” 
circuit is obtained from each of the 
pairs and a “‘phantom”’ circuit from 
the two pairs in combination. Phan- 
tom circuits are not used for carrier 
operation because their transmission 
characteristics are inherently different 
from those of side circuits, and be- 
cause crosstalk couplings involving 
phantom circuits are much greater 
than those involving side circuits only. 
Because of the twisting to form the 
quad, however, the two side circuits 


are closer together throughout the 
length of the cable than are the pairs 
of different quads, and, as a result, 
the crosstalk between them is greater. 

Crosstalk improvement by balanc- 
ing employs small transformers to 
couple every type-K pair of the cable 
to every other, and the large number 
of them required makes it very desir- 
able to have them all alike and as 
small as possible, so that they may be 
manufactured economically. The more 
crosstalk reduction they must pro- 
vide, the larger they must be, how- 
ever, and if they had to be large 
enough to correct for the crosstalk 
between the side circuits of a quad 
they would have to be much larger 
than if they had to correct only the 
crosstalk between the pairs of differ- 
ent quads. Since there are 190 pair-to- 
pair combinations in a group of ten 
quads, only ten of which are side-to- 
side, it would be very uneconomical 
to allow the side-to-side requirements 
to determine the size of the 190 coils. 
Because of this situation it seemed 
advisable to use crosstalk poling to 
reduce the crosstalk between the side 
circuits of a quad to about the same 
value as that between pairs of dif- 
ferent quads. As a result of the poling, 
the crosstalk reduction provided by 
the balancing coils need be only about 


sixty-five per cent on the average of 
that which would be required without 
poling. Poling is naturally less effec- 
tive in some repeater sections than in 
others. To insure, therefore, that 
satisfactory crosstalk results can be 
obtained in all sections, two balancing 
coils are provided for each side-to-side 
combination, making a total of 200 
coils for a ten-quad group. If a new 
type of cable were developed espe- 
cially for the type-K carrier system, it 
might be possible to avoid poling, but 
present plans indicate that the type-K 
system will be largely applied to 
existing quadded cables. 

Crosstalk from one pair to another 
is induced by the magnetic and elec- 
tric fields that interlink the pairs, and 
in general there is some crosstalk due 
to each type of induction. Moreover 
the crosstalk current of both types 
may be either positive or negative, 
that is, it may be flowing in either 
direction around the circuit. Crosstalk 
poling consists in measuring the side- 
to-side crosstalk of each quad in a 
repeater section from each repeater 
station to the mid-point, and then in 
re-splicing the quads at the mid-point 
in such a manner that the crosstalk in 
one half section tends to neutralize 
that in the other. Since the conditions 
may be different for the two kinds of 
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Fig. 1—Schematic diagram of the measuring circuit used for crosstalk poling 
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Fig. 2—Crosstalk poling as actually carried 
out in the field 


crosstalk, poling will not in general 
eliminate all the crosstalk, but by 
selecting the type of crosstalk that is 
predominant for that quad, a very 
considerable reduction is possible. 
The method of measuring is indi- 
cated schematically in Figure 1. Each 
repeater section is divided into two 
approximately equal sections, with 
the measuring equipment in the 
middle. This equipment consists of a 
capacity unbalance set and a con- 
ductance unbalance set, with which 
the two components of the unbalance 
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between the side circuits may be 
measured. At the end of the section 
being measured, one of the side cir- 
cuits of the quad is connected to an 
oscillator, and the other is terminated 
in its characteristic impedance for the 
test frequency. Instead of using a 
carrier frequency for these measure- 
ments, 850 cycles is employed since 
this simplifies the testing apparatus 
required and permits the use of ex- 
isting apparatus units. The unbalance 
is essentially the same as it would be 
at the carrier frequencies, so that 
there is no appreciable loss in overall 
effectiveness of the poling method. 
Noise, however, will be present on the 
test pairs due to cross-induction from 
voice-frequency circuits in the same 
cable. To prevent this from causing 
difficulty in securing a balance, a 
narrow-band filter is employed in the 
test set, which eliminates most of the 
undesirable disturbances. 
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Fig. 3—Results of side-to-side crosstalk 
measurements before and after poling on 
the cables between Toledo and South Bend 
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The measurements consist in ad- 
justing the two unbalance sets until 
no tone is heard in the receiver, the 
sensitivity of which is increased by 
the use of an amplifier. The readings 
of the two unbalance sets then give 
the magnitude and sign of the two 
types of crosstalk coupling. After 
measurements have been made over 
one half section, similar readings are 
made over the other. The measure- 
ments for each half section are then 
compared and quads selected for 
splicing that have approximately the 
same unbalance. In splicing them to- 
gether, the side circuits are connected 
so that the crosstalk in one half of the 
repeater section is opposite in phase 
to that in the other, thus reducing the 
crosstalk. If the crosstalk in the two 
halves is of opposite phase, the wires 
of both pairs are spliced without 
transposition, i.e. tip to tip and ring 
to ring, while if the crosstalk is of the 
same phase the wires of one pair are 
transposed, i.e. tip to ring and ring to 
tip. For certain side-to-side combi- 
nations the magnetic component may 
be predominant while for others the 


electric component may be most im- 
portant. A particular poling scheme, 
therefore, may not reduce both types 
of crosstalk in the same degree. In 
such cases that poling scheme is used 
which will reduce the predominant 
component, thus resulting in the least 
crosstalk at carrier frequencies. 

As shown in the photograph at the 
head of this article, these measure- 
ments are generally made on the 
ground near a cable splice that has 
been opened for the measurements. 
Figure 2 shows a splicer on an aerial 
cable being given splicing instructions. 
After the quads have all been con- 
nected together in accordance with 
the splicing plan determined from the 
results of the measurements, check 
measurements are made by sending at 
one repeater station and receiving at 
the other. These reveal any errors in 
splicing that have been made and 
permit them to be corrected. As a 
result of this poling, the crosstalk be- 
tween the two side circuits of quads 
is reduced by about g db over the fre- 
quency range that is employed for the 
type-K system, as shown by Figure 3. 


The Lawrence Sperry Award for 1938 


has been awarded by the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences to Russell Conwell Newhouse of the Radio 
Development Department “‘for the development and first 
practical application of the terrain clearance indicator” 


Anti-Vibration Support for Sensitive 
Portable Galvanometers 


By W. S. GORTON 
Physical Research 


NTI-VIBRATION supports 
are a necessity for sensitive 
galvanometers whenever these 

instruments are to be used in labora- 
tories which are subject to mechanical 
shocks. Most widely used is the Julius 
suspension in which the galvanometer 
rests on a platform hung by three 
wires from the ceiling. This arrange- 
ment protects against horizontal vibra- 
tions; where vertical vibrations must 
be considered, helical springs replace 
the wires. In these Laboratories the 
most successful support is that shown 
in Figure 1; it consists of a series of 
triangular iron frames connected by 
crossed helical springs which are 
damped by a wrapping of friction 
tape. These hanging supports, while 
effective, are heavy, bulky and rela- 
tively immobile. To meet a need for 
a compact and easily portable sup- 
port there was developed a new design 
which embodies results of recent ex- 
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perience in investigating vibration in 
central-office apparatus. 

Since vertical vibrations are usually 
not directly harmful the new support 
was designed to protect the galvanom- 
eter chiefly against horizontal vibra- 
tions. This is done by making the 
natural frequency of vibration in the 
horizontal direction considerably less 
than that of the vibrations to be 
guarded against. The method of 
suspension finally adopted is shown 
schematically in Figure 3. Its essential 
features are the support of the galva- 
nometer platform on three steel rods*, 
each pointed at both ends, and the 
stabilizing of the platform by helical 
springs. Three of these springs are 
connected radially between the plat- 
~ *Theory requires the rods to be so shaped that 
the upper point of each is a center of percussion with 
respect to the lower point. In practice, the mass of 
the galvanometer and platform is so large com- 


pared with that of the rods that this requirement 
is of negligible importance. 
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Fig. 1—A. W. Treptow observing with gal- 
vanometer suspension frequently used in 
Bell Telephone Laboratories 


form and vertical supports, and other 
springs are arranged in pairs tan- 
gentially. A natural frequency of 0.3 
cycle per second can be obtained with- 
out making the equilibrium too deli- 
cate. A low natural frequency in the 
horizontal direction can also be ob- 
tained by resting the platform on the 
upper ends of three thin rods of suit- 
able dimensions with clamped lower 
ends, but the present arrangement 
was chosen because of its greater com- 
pactness and the greater flexibility 
in design and adjustment that are 
thereby attained. 

Damping is secured, without the 
use of liquids, by having a camel’s- 
hair brush rub on the galvanometer 
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platform—a device which has long 
been successful in marine galvanom- 
eters. To secure the greatest possible 
freedom from disturbances tending to 
tip the galvanometer, the point of 
suspension of the moving element 
should be at the center of mass of the 
galvanometer and its supporting plat- 
form. A sheet of sponge rubber about 
y inch thick is put under the whole 
arrangement to diminish shocks which 
might otherwise break the suspension 
of the moving element of the galva- 
nometer. No other protection against 
vertical vibrations has been necessary. 

This support has been found satis- 
factory where building vibration was 
considered exceptionally bad. With 
the scale one meter from the galva- 
nometer no motion of the spot greater 
than o.1 millimeter could be detected. 
These tests were made with a sensi- 
tive galvanometer having a period of 
five seconds. The support has also 
protected satisfactorily a high-sensi- 
tivity ballistic galvanometer with a 
period of twenty-five seconds. 

When the support was on a bench 
on a concrete floor, the galvanometer 
was unaffected by movement in the 


GALVANOMETER--> NO APPRECIABLE 
MOTION HERE 
SUSPENSION oF 
COIL 
MIRROR 
LOW-PASS 
DISTURBING 
BUILDING 
VIBRATION 


Fig. 2—Elements of a D’ Arsonval type of 
galvanometer 
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room. With the bench on a wooden 
floor, however, the galvanometer was 
sometimes disturbed by persons com- 
ing close to one of the’ bench legs. 
This caused a small change in the 
level of the support and perceptible 
motion, which could not be protected 
against, since it has a frequency lower 
than the natural frequency of the 
galvanometer support. The remedy is 
to avoid having anyone step within 
about eighteen inches of the bench 
legs while measurements are being 
made, or to support the galvanometer 


Fig. 3—The galvanometer platform is sup- 
ported on three steel rods. Three radial 
springs connect the platform to vertical 
supports and other springs are arranged in 
pairs that are arranged tangentially 


on a tripod made of iron pipe, with 
legs going through holes bored in the 
wood floor down to the concrete of the 
building. In the case of the ballistic 


galvanometer, no particular trouble 
has been caused by the moving of 
persons in the room, although the floor 
is of wood, and measurements can be 


LOW-PASS FILTER 


Fig. 4—Electrical analog of the mechanical 
elements of the new suspension. Electro- 
motive force corresponds to building vibra- 
tion; capacity to springs and gravity; in- 
ductance to the masses of the galvanometer 
and platform; resistance to damping and 
current to motion of the galvuanometer. The 
springs and mass form a low-pass filter 


made even when work is being done on 
the far end of the long bench on which 
the galvanometer rests, provided the 
disturbance is not too violent. 

The galvanometer support here 
described is relatively light and com- 
pact, and performs satisfactorily on a 
bench resting upon the floor under 
unfavorable conditions of building 
vibration. Its use permits practically 
complete freedom in selecting a lo- 
cation for a galvanometer and makes 
change of location easy and quick. 
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PoRTABLE EMERGENCY RaDIo-TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 


A combined radio transmitting and 
receiving equipment has been made 
available to the Associated Com- 
panies for the sole purpose of handling 
emergency situations where telephone 
wires are unavailable. The damage to 
communication systems in the New 
England hurricane last September 
demonstrated its value. 

The apparatus is known as the 
221A emergency radio-telephone 
equipment and consists of a 24-type 
transmitter, a 23-type receiver, a 32- 
type control unit, a 600-watt portable 
gasoline-driven generator, and a de- 
mountable antenna, together with 
tools, spare parts and ground sys- 
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tem materials. Operating frequencies 
in the 2 to 3 megacycle band are 
employed. The entire equipment 
weighs approximately 500 pounds and 
can be easily transported by light 
truck or passenger car. 

If a storm or flood destroys a sec- 
tion of open-wire line or cable, these 
sets may be used to bridge the gap 
until the damage can be repaired. 
When commercial power is not avail- 
able the gasoline-driven generator is 
used. The range of the emergency 
radio system is in the neighborhood 
of 25 miles although under favorable 
conditions considerably greater dis- 
tances may be attained. 
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